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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 


“ We blend | instruction with delight.”"—Popr. 
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foul worm which feasts on beauty. I saw her 
“7 : lord, too; the voice of murmur was on his 
0 virtue if these Tales persu: ade, ‘ 
& Our pleasing toil is well repaid.’ tongue, and his eye scowled reproachfully, as 
——$_—_____— —_—_____-—--- _--—— j he threw iton his young bride—the pale cheek 
FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. «rew yet paler beneath the glance—the soft 
A SOLDIER’S FAITH. blue eye swelled with the crop of silent suffer- 
Never shall | forget their bridalmeerth ing—the heaving bosom struggled to repress 
scarce contained aught more lovely than Maria, | the sigh which threatened to escape it—and I 
as she passed the portal of the village church. | ‘fled ere my tongue gave utterance to the curse 
and hastened to escape the admiring gaze of| my heart engendered. 1 became loudest in 
the rustic crowd. “eee was bi rely eighteen ; ithe revel, but I could not drown the memory 
the light of be: uly danced in her cd cep blue eye: of that low sufled sigh ; Hy | mingled } in the train 
but on this, her bridal morn, its long silken| of beauty, but the deep eye with its large tear 
lush hid more than half its brightness, and the | Was ever in the throng, and every pzle cheek 
snowy veil which fell over her auburn tresses, On which | gazed in my wanderings recalled 
was not paler than her cheek. I had loved her | the memory of Maria! Again the tented field 
ere I left my father’s roof; but I had no od how my abode, the green sward my resting- 
trimony except a proud name and a soldier’s| place—again my night slumber was amidst the 
fortunes ; and Maria was a prize too great for brave, and my day-cream of conquest and of 
one so portioned. I looked upon her bride- glory ; many a bold and buoyant heart slept in 
vroom—every feature was replete with manly) \death ere the field was fought—many an ar- 
heauty, and each well-knit limb might h: ive | dent spirit bounded no more to the batile; but 
formed a study for the fastidious statuary ; and) ithe death-bullet passed me by, and the wound 
yet I gazed upon him ull my heart sweiled al- | closed. and the scar healed, when a weapon 
most to bursting, and I turned once more to! blade struck me in its descent—and I lived on. 
look upon Maria, and wished that day had! My brother soldiers dashed the red siveam 
chosen her another lord. Never shall 1 torget| from the gleaming steel, and shouted victory ! 
that dark, deep, earth-turned eye, or the haugh-/ till the very skies seemed to echo back the 
ty lip with its triumphant and fearful smile |) pealing of their voices,and I stood by in silence, 











1 left my native village; I sighed not one fare- 


well to Maria. Afier her marriage we feared} 


to meet; she felt that I loved her, and her 


own heart, more stubborn than her nature, re-| 


sisted even yet the harsh mandate of an un- 


yielding parent ; she knew it, and she shrunk | 
not from her duty.—Again I left my home, 


and the sun of Spain darkened my brow, and 
her wars nerved my spirit to greater daring ; 
but I retired from her haughty daughters with | 
a sickening soul, for I thought of Maria, and) 
her fatal destiny, and I clung to her remmem- 


“7 } 
brance as if my hopeless truth could not in 


aught avail her.—-Years sped on, and my heart 
yearned to revisit the home of my childhood—~ 
the birth-place of my first hopes: 1 trod its! 
path with a firm step, but the sun-ray which | 
glanced on me in the home of my fathers. rest- 
ed on the scarred features of a war-scathed: 
coldier: 1 shrank from the reflection—* Should | 


Maria now look on me, how would she deem ' 


-and only asked to perish. 

| We left the fuir land of fame and conquest, 
}and I bade adieu to my fellow-soldiers for ever ; 
they pressed around me with generous warmth, 
and besought my stay ; but | was a moody and 
a wretched man, and their words were those 
of courtesy and compassion! There is a spell 
in the thoughtof home! “ I will return home 
and die,” L murm@red : it was a vain idea, for 
my father was in his grave, my sister wedded 
in a foreign land--1 was alone; but Maria 
dwelt near the spot where I had once been 
heppy, and her proximity was a resting-place 
for the wounded spirit. But even that link in 
the cankered chain of existence was unriveted : 
Maria had cropyee beneath the withering 
breath of unkindiiess ; she sleptin the cold 
rround. I hurried to the church-yard ; two 
marble tombs gleamed pale in the moonlight—- 
they shrouded the ashes of her lovely babes; 
but her own wrave was obscure and unlettered, 


| 





me changed.” It was a foolish thought, andjand the rank grass which covered it waved 
in the next moment I blushed for its concep-| darkly to the night breeze, like hearse plumes. 
tion.— My stay was brief, yet, ere 1 became a} She bad willed a lowly, but not a forgotten res- 
wanderer, I once more beheld Maria: she had|ting-plice ; and L cast myself on the neglected 
been the mother of two blooming boys, but} zrave, andl plucked from it every bitter weed, 
‘hey had withered, iike roses de voured by the and trimmed the lone dark gras 
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no tear as I performed the mournful duty—|prehend the ways of God to man, and where 
Maria was at peace; she slept with her chil- | habitual goodness and virtue, instead of being 
dren. Ere Uleft the spot, my eye fell on the | rewarded with the gratification of unhallowed 
medal which hung at my breast; the moon-|desires of sensuality, will entitle him to an 
beams glanced brightly on it, as if in mockery ; |eternity of unalloyed enjoyment. 
it was all that now linked meto my fellow-; Bat notwithstanding the high elevation to 
men—ali that I yet cherished on earth. I} which man rises by the evolution of his facul- 
scooped a narrow hole in the green turf on her | ties, notwithstanding he may seem, by 4 proper 
breast, and there I deposited my treasure. It}education, to approximate, in some degree, to 
is the only offering of my ill-fated love ; it will} Divine intelligence, yet even in this age of en- 
be my witness with Maria in a brighter world,|terprise and inquiry, the moral influence oj 
that I did my duty to my country ! science has frequently been questioned. In. 
I slowly left the grave-yard, and drew near |deed for centurics,the number has not been few 
to take a last look at the habitation which was| who have conscientiously inculcated the max- 
once Maria’s. Feasting and revelry resound-|im, that “ignorance is the mother of devo- 
ed through the vast apartments: Maria’s lord | tion.” 
hed taken another bride. I paused for one} But ifa scrupulous veneration of the gods, 
moment, to look on her full black eye and jand the faithful discharge of the duties which 
deeply tinted cheek !—from that hour life bas;are due from man to man, if a belief of the 
been a blank.and I have moved amid the world’s | soul’s immortality,and of the existence of some 
scenes as passionless asa breathing corse ! supreme and unknown cause, are favourable to 
Te ceneatedheneneeenibieaeaienienddis aaapen aneneenenocemnesnemieannemees teenieieeinaeen aeientemmnietentntaeaientdendal the morals of mankind, we shall find even a- 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. mong the ancients, that the general diffusion 


aon of knowledge has promoted the interests of 
‘True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. |morality. And it is no small gratification to 
See anon ——~Ithe Christian as well as to the lover of moral 
pressing oy eoorndeppapeapel improvement, to reflect, that the standard of 
SCIENCE AND MORALITY. the cross was first erected in the enlightened 
Whatever view we take of education, we|regions of Greece and Rome ; where flourish- 
can but consider it as among the most elevated | ed statesmen and orators, philosophers and po- 
objects which can engage the attention of man-|ets, such as the world no where else witness- 
kind. Its great end, is, in some measure, tojed. Indeed we think it not hyperbolical to as- 
meliorate the condition in which all were in-!/sert, that in later times, the glorious era of the 
volved by the transgression of our first parents.|refurmation was ushered in by the revival of 
This is its object; and in nothing can we see/learving throughout Europe ; for what influ- 
its effects more fully exemplified, than in con-|ence could have been exerted by the writings 
trasting the mental inability, rudeness and help-|of Erasmus, Melancthon and Luther upon the 
lessness of the savage, with the capacity, in-|dark conceptions of illiterate and uncultivated 
tclligence and resources of civilized man. In|minds? And if we trace the progress of chris- 
the one, we behold a being wholly guided by | tianity and good morals up to the present time, 
instinct, and the biind impuise of his passions.!we shall almost invariably discover, that they 
Subject to no control, his willis almost his on-|have gone hand in hand with the general dif- 
ly law. His employments are selfish, and his) fusion of knowledge. We shall see Scotland 
devotion a species of terror. Imagining his|pre-eminently distinguished in this respect 
gods possessed of passions like his own, he|from Ireland, England from France, and the 
auppeases them with the most sanguinary ex-| United States scarcely leaving a ground of 
piations. He does indeed articipate a paradise |comparison with the other parts of this vast 
afier death, but it is a paradise whose happi-|contineni. 
ness consists in triumph over his foes, andin| Although these considerations afford ample 
the complete gratification of those passions/elucidation of the moral influence of science 
which agitated his bosom while on earth. Butjon national character, still, if it can be shown 
with the man of education, the case is far dif-|by any induction of particulars, that the aug- 
ferent. In Ais character and conduct we see|mentation of knowledge is a preveniive of mo- 
yeason exeriing a predominant influence.—jral excellence in the indrvidual, the pursuits 
Well aware of his relation to society and go- {of learning ought to be regarded not with 
vernment, he sacrifices his individual interest |watchfulness and jealousy only, but with stcony 
for the promotion of the general happiness of|disapprobation and resistance. If knowledge 
his species. His seifisl: propensities give|charms butto allure, if it spreads flowers in the 
place to plans of benevolence. To him, the!path which will eventually lead to a depravation 
stores of nature are unlocked ; wherein he can |of all moral feelings, we might well lament that 
expatiate to the extent of his desires,and “ look | the progress of improvement has made such a 
through nature up tonature’s God.” Iecon-| wide distinction between us and the untutored 
siders the present, as the mere title-page of|barbarians. We are well aware, however, 
his being. He looks forward into the regions |that the highest mental culture, and all the fa- 
of immortality where he will more fully com: |cilities with which education furnishes us for 
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acting well our parts, may be perverted and | poetical productions of antiquity, that many 
prove the means of disseminating the seeds of qualities for which the heroes of former times 
error and corruption with greater profusion | were celebrated, deserve strong diszpprobation, 
and success. And what blessing is there,;and that the conduct and opinions of the an- 
within the whole range of human affairs, that! cient philosophers are, in many respects, di- 
is not subject to abuse? Even among the}rectly at variance with the spirit and doctrines 
twelve who daily received instructions from!of revealed religion. But are our modern po- 
the lips of our blessed Saviour, was found an| ets much less liable to these objections? Are 
apostate. our own histories fraught with deeds of a more 
There are moral dangers, however, appre-| exalted kind, or are characters delineated in a 
hended to arise from a studious life which merit} more masterly manner? If we examine the 
consideration. An exclusive attention to the im-| works of our philosophers, do we find, in many 
provement of our intellectual fuculties may per- | of them, fewer errors or less exceptionable mo- 
haps, leave little room for the cultivation of the| rality? The indiscriminate perusal of the an- 
moral principles of our nature. But on the other| cient classics would certainly prove dangerous, 
hand, moral science has such an intimate con-|but would not the indiscriminate perusal of 
nexion with the other sciences, that it is hardly! English authors prove equally dangerous? 
possible in the pursuit of any of them not to have} And shall we be denied the inestimable privi- 
our moral feelings called frequently into exer-| lege of reading our own language, because 
cise. Indeed many studies necessarily actuate} there are some books in it of immoral tenden- 
the virtuous affections, and imperceptibly exalt | dency? Should the history of our country be 
the mind to the contemplation and admiration) forever locked up from us, because, with the 
of whatever is noble or attractive in goodness, | virtues which wilt command our admiration, 
And if upon examination we shall find some! are connected qualities which it would be im- 
men of the highest attainments in knowledge, | proper to imitate? Must the student be for- 
who are totally indifferent or opposed to moral; ever debarred from the-regions of philosophy, 
excellence, we shall likewise discover, that the} because in the road to truth he is occasionally 
seeds of moral depravity existed and were! tempted into the paths of error? or because 
nourished in their bosoms previously to their; amidst the flowers and fruits which charm and 
intimacy with the scicnces. ‘The pride of rea-| invigorate him, there are some that bloom but 
son may prove a source of contamination to the) to deceive, that ailure but todestrey ? Instruc- 
student. He may see many errors inthe creed) tors in the ancient classics, as well as in Eng- 
of the vulgar, and hence disdain to adopt any’ lish, have the power of selection ; and where, 
of their opinions, however correct, especially except in. the sacred volume, can be found fi- 
if indulged, in any degree, with prejudice and) ner precepts of morality recommended with a 
enthusiasm. He may even boast that his i is| more captivating elegance, than are sometimes 
ihe more elevated province of reason. No! met with in the writings of Ancient Greece 
danger, however, is to be anticipated from this! and Rome? Where. can be found deeds of no- 
quarter, if he is governed by the principles of; bler generosity, of more lofty magnanimicy 
sound philosophy. Guided by these he ascer-| than are recorded by the ancient historians ¢ 
tains the limits of human reason, and isfar bet-: Where such unrivalled specimens of taste, of 
ter qualified than he otherwise would be to es- eloquence, and of wisdom ? Let every teacher 
timate properly its powers. It has been as-,impress upon.the mind of his pupil a deep re- 
serted that the exact sciences tend to form the; spect for revelauion ; and accustom him, omall 
skeptical character, to render the mind unsys-| occasions, to refer to the divine law as the 
ceptible of those nicer shadcs of evidence, and/ standard of morality. ‘Thus taught, and thus 
that delicate discrimination of feeling which! directed, no danger may be apprehended from 
are SO requisite in matters of taste and morals.| his expatiating largely in the fields of classic- 
This charge, if true, would be sufficient to, al literature. Let him compare the gods of 
prove mathematical studies dangerous. But/the heathen with the Jehovah of revelation, 
fur ils refutation, we need only appeal to expe-/ their notions of sin, of a future state, of par- 
rience. It should never be for gutten that a great| don and divine acceptance, with these doctrines 
proportion of those who have been distinguish-| as found in the gospel, and never can he doubt 
ed as philosophers and mathematicians, have! that in the Bible only * life and immortality 
been no less distinguished not only as lawyers, are brought to light.” 
judges and statesmen, but as profound theologi-| ‘he pursuit of various branches of know- 








ans and devoted Christians. Witness tor in-!ledge undoubtedly present many allurements. 


stance, Bacon, Newton, Locke, Boyle and hosts!to an improper course of conduct. idut are 
of others which might be mentioned, who have|other employments devoid of temptations * 
risen up, like a wall of fire, around.the cause of! Because oppression sometimes exists where 
Christianity and good morals. there is subordinaticn, and Juxury where 
Greater evil, moreover, tnap from any other) there is security, must we discard all govern- 
source, may be supposed to rise from the in-| ment ? If science sometimes affords entice- 
fluence of the ancient classics. We admit,} ments to evil, does she not at the same time 
‘that there are many licentious effusions in the! furnish means for more effectual resistance 
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And although We would by no means point the| have bcen impossible to have procured them 
student to the cultivation of general know-jon the account of government. 

ledge, for the attainment of that high moral | It was his timely compliance on one of 
excellence which is the fruit only of Chris-!these occasions, which enabled general Wash- 
tian revelation, still, we have the consola-|ington to gain the important victory at Trenton. 
tion of reflecting, that while he has every fa-| Many other similar instances occurred of this 
cility for his progress as he ascends the hill of | | patriotic interposition of his own responsibility 
science, and finds it * so smooth, so green, so} for supplies and money, which could not other- 





full of goodly prospects and melodious sounds | wise have been obtained. 


on every side,” he will likewise find, that eve-| 


On the 4th of July, 1776, he signed the ever 


Ty step in his ascent raises him to more exalt- | memorable declaration of independence, that 


ed views of divine intelligence, and gives him | 
a juster sense of his duty. Let every one, 





forever separated us fiom England, and thus 
pledged himself to join heart and hand with 


therefore, who wishes to act worthily of the | the destinies of his country, while some of his 


high station assigned to him by his Creator, | 


icolleagues, who possessed less firmness, drew 


use every means in his power * to elevate, to! 'back, and retired from the contest. 


expiod and to strengthen the immortal mind 


as it still presses on in the path of discovery, | gress, in 1776, ’77, and 77 


He was thrice successively elected to cov- 
8, and was one of its 


and looking upwards pants for a wider range,| most useful and indefatigable members. 


a clearer view, and worthier attainments ina 
brighter world.” X 





The free and public expression of his senti- 


‘ments upon all occasions, and the confident 
tone of ultimate success which he supported, 


BIOGRAPHY. | served to rouse the desponding, tu fix the wav- 





** Of man, what see we but his station here.” 


eee 


ROBERT MORRIS, 


One of the signers of the declaration of in-' 
dependence, and an eminent financier, was born | 
January 20, 1734. 


a, 





e:ing, and confirm the brave. 


To trace him through all the acts of his poli« 


tical and financial administration, would be te 


make a history of the last two years of the re- 
‘volutionary war. When the exhausted credit 


'of the government threatened the most alarm- 


At the age of fifteen he lost his father. Soon|ing consequences ; when the soldiers were ut- 
after his death, he was taken into the counting- | ‘terly destitute of the necessary supplies of food 


house of Charles Willing, Esq. of Philadel-| 
phia, where he served a regular apprentice- 
ship. In ayear or two after the expiration of 
hisindentures, he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Thomas Willing. This connexion con- 
tinued for the long period of thirty-nine years ; | 
and previously to the commencement of the 
American war, it was at the summit of com-! 
mercial distinction. 

Few men in the American colonies were, 
more alive to the gradual encroachment of the| 
British government upon the liberties of the | 
people, and none more ready to remonstrate 
uguinst them. His signature on the part of 
his mercantile house to the non-importation 
agreement, evinced the consistency of his prin- 
ciples and conduct, and at the same time was 
expressive of his willingness to prefer a sacri- 
fice of private interest to the continuance of an 
intercourse which would add to the revenue of 
the governmentthat oppressed them. 

In consideration of his general intelligence, | 
his high standing in society, and his patriotic’ 
exertions, he was appointed by the legislature | 
of Pennsylvania a member of the second con- | 
gress, which met at Philadelphia in 1775. 

A few weeks after he had t:ken his seat, he 
was added to the secret committee, and was 
employed in financial arrangements of the 
greutest importance to the operations of the 
urmy end navy. 

He frequently obtained pecuniary and other 
supplies on his own account, which were most 
pressingly required, when at the time it would 











and clothing ; when the military chest hac 
been drained of its last dollar, and even the in- 
trepid confidence of Washington was shaken ; 
upon his own credit, and from his own private 
resources, did he furnish those pecuniary 
means, but for which the physical energies of 
the country, exerted to their utmost, would 
have been scarcely competent to secure that 
prompt and glorious issue which ensued. 

In the year 1781, he was appointed by con- 
gress * superintendent of finance,” an office 
for the first time established. 

One of the first acts of his financial govern- 
ment was the proposition to congress, of his 
plan for the establishment ofthe bank of North 
America, which was chartered forthwith, and 
opened on the 7th January, 1782. 

On his retirement from office, it was affirm- 
ed, by two of the Massachusetts delagates, that 
* it cost congress at the rate of eighteen mil- 
lions per annum, hard dollars, to carry on the 
war, till he was chosen financier, and then it 
cost them but about five millions !” 

No man ever had more numerous concerns 
committed to his charge, and few to greater 
amount ; and never did any one more faithful- 
ly discharge the various. complicated trusts 
with greater despatch, economy, or credit, than 
the subject of this sketch. 

By letter to the commissioners of the trea- 
sury board, he resigned his office of superin- 
tendent of finance, September 30, 1784. 

The next public service rendered by Mr. 
Morris to his country, was as a member of tht 
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convention that formed the federal constitution | tion, the fair seducing forms of the joys of oth- 
is the year 1787. He also represented Phila-|er days—and the pastoral scenery of other 


celphia in the first congress, that sat at New-| 


York afier the ratification of the federal com- 
pact by the number of states required thereby, 
io establish it as the grand basis of the law of 
the land. 

Atlength, worn down by public labour, and 
private mifortunes, he rapidly appreached the 
mansion appointed for all living ; the lamp of 
life glimmered in its socket; and that great 
and good man sunk into the tomb, on the 8th 
May, 1806, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

‘The memory of a man of such distinguished 
utility cannot be Jost; and while the recollec- 
tion of his multiplied services are deeply en- 
sraven on the tablet of our hearts, let us hope 
that the day is not distant, when some public 
monument, recording the most momentous 
eccurrences of his life, and characteristic of na- 
tional feeling ard gratitude, may mark the spot 
where rest the remains of Robert Morris. 
re 


NISCELLANEOUS. 


“* Variety we still pursue, 
‘¢ In pleasure seek for something new.” 


A FRAGMENT. 

She wept alone ; no friend, no sister’s hand 
came with administering comfort to impart 
their peaceful soothings. No mother’s anx- 
jous eye beamed upon her inguivingly ; for 
alas! a mother she had none: her’s was the 
grief, the silent, secret, hidden source of grief 
that shuns all observation, never asks of sym- 
pathy a tear, nor supplicates from pity even a 
sigh ; but in itself seeks only for that healing 
balm which flows from Jong indulgence = It 
was her fate to love, and love unworthily : her 
young heart had placed its best affections upon 
one not bright in virtue’s path ; for unto him 
evil was more conversant. His innocence in 
early youth became a sacrifice at folly’s shrine, 
and aonce generous mind, now * fallen from 
its high estate” of purity, revelled in dreams of 
darkness. Oft would she mourn her weakness, 
and lament that she had not the power to rise 
against it ;—but she doved. What will not wo- 
man’s love excuse in man? She wished him 
innocent; and with that wish there lingered 
many an unconscious hope that almost brigh- 
tened into reality; yet there were those then 
far superior, who sought her love, and would 
have twined a wreath around her of affection’s 
fairest blossoms. But oh ! that fearful thought 
came over her senses with such a chill of feel- 
ing ; it was one which made her soul shrink 
back, and hide itself in sorrow and in suffering. 
Then she felt her grief an outcast was trom 
worldly pity ; she had mo claim to worldly sym- 
pathy : what was then left for her, but, still to 
weep, unheeded, and alone.—Afirror. a. 

<———— 

Oh Memory ! why do you hold up to my 
mental eye, in thy mystic glass of retrospec- 














climes ? for alas! they “ come tike the even- 
ing sun of my soul,” and chili it with sadness 
— lhe delusive hopes which once expanded 
their gay blossoms in my heart, are now blight- 
ed by the winter of cisappointment—and the 
gloom of my sorrows is no longer biightened 
by the smiles of love—nor are the poetic vis- 
ions of my imagination called into existence 
by the encouragement of friendship—The 
fondest wishes of my heart, have vanished like 
the visions of a dream, and the dearest of my 
hopes are melting into despair ;—and I no 
longer “ string my lyre with emulating viy- 
our,”’ because now my fancy does not steal her 
inspirations trom the life of love, and genius 
cannot realize the dictation of passion. I feel 
that life, if not animated by the tender affec- 
tions, is desolate and torpid—When the inde- 
pendence of my spirit sinks beneath the attack 
of unkindness, | have no refuge to fly to for 
consolation-My mind feeds on the recollection 
of its past enjoyments, and my feelings, with- 
out one concordant note of sympathy to glad- 
den their powers, vibrate only in unison to the 
strains of memory, and melancholy musings. 
— 

William Penn and Thomas Story, travelling 
together in Virginia, were caught by a shower 
of rain, and unceremoniously sheltered them- 
selves from it in a tobacco-house ; the owner 
of which happening to be within it, accustec 
them with, “ You have a great deal of impu- 
dence to trespass on my ptemises—you enter 
without leave—do you know who Iam?” fe 
which was answered, “ No.” ‘ Why. then. I 
would have you to know I am a justice of the 
peace.” Yo which Thomas Story replied, 
“ My friend here makes such things as thee— 
he is the governor of Pennsylvania.” The 
great man quickly abated his hauyhtiness. 

—— 

Remarkable Sagacity.—Some time ago, a 
child was walking out with the maid servant in 
George’s square, Edinburgh, where it would 
appear, the dogs are remarkable for wisdom 
and benevolence ; the child was throwing a ball 
before it, which happened to run intothe mid- 
dle of the street, and the child followed it. 
The servant just then happened to meet some 
one with whom she stopped to converse, and 
at the same moment a carriage came quickly 
round the corner of the square towards the 
child, <A large Newfoundland dog, which was 
lying upon the pavement, darted forward, seiz- 
ed the child by the clothes and laid it safely 
down at the feet of the servant. No wonder 
we have epitaphs on Newfoundland dogs, 

ate 

Two English merchants meeting one day in 
a coffee house, one of them, in the course of 
conversation, entered into a pompous display 
of the extensiveness of his business, and among 
other things asserted that the mere ink con 















































sumed by his clerks, amounted annually to at 
least twenty pounds sterling. The other, by 
way of the oid adage, “to shame a liar, by tel- 
ling a greater lie,”—replied, poh ! do you boast 
of that trifle? why 1 save more than double the 
sum every year, by ordering my clerks to omit 
the strokes of the z’s and the dots of the 7s J / 
— 

An Irishman on board the Lady Robert 
packet, when she was on the point of found- 
ering, being desired to come on deck, as the 
vessel was going down, replied that he had no 
wish to go on deck to see himself drowned ! 

— 

In the flush of youth, when all nature ap- 
pears to us but one garden of flowers; when the 
heart is tender, and susceptible of the liveliest 
emotions, when the mind is open to flattery, 
and full of ingenuousness, that is the season 
which generally fixes the character we are to 
sustain through life. However lightly we may 
think of this golden period, when in the full 
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best distinction was your love, has by thei; 
election, been made the equal of rulers and 
kings. But the gift of power is not without 
its alloy, and in becoming the guide of others 
I have ceased to be my own. The gaze of the 
multitude is on me, and follows me from the 
scene of public functions to the solitude of 
these recesses: nor is it fitting that the leader 
of Malta’s chivalry should ever enjoy softer 
endearments than may be reaped trom the 
austeriuies of monastic devotion, (he pageantry 
of the tournay, or the hazardous reveity of 
well fought fields. So at least say the hoary- 
headed fools of our conclave: but you know 
me too well to believe that their words alone 
could persuade me to talk of separation to you. 
Separation ; from whom? If the gray dotards 
could but imagine the fervour of my attech- 
ment—the blandishments of your tongue—the 
softness of your bosom, and the high heroic 
heart that throbs beneath it! If they but 
knew how often when the call to arms has 


enjoyment of the pleasures which surround | found me in the retirement of your bower, 
and tempt the unguarded youth, in our riper; you have lent me a nobler impulse than | own- 
years we find it a painful retrospect when we|ed without you, and buckling on my armour, 


look back on the waste of time, health, fortune, 
and character, which have been sacrificed at the! 
shrine of pleasure. 

<a 


A SKETCH. 


I 


have bid me be a true knight; and how often 
its hazards over, niy dearest reward for the va- 


‘Jour all men praised, has been your gentle 


welcome; would they wish me to leave you ? 
—Constantia, the contumely of these wen 


In the centre of an apartment whose walls! were nothing to me ; but the stars themselves 
were hung with rich cloths, and whose floors; those potential rulers of earthly destinies de- 


were spread with the most costly weavings of mand it from your lover. 


Will you pardon 


: : - re : 
the east, sat or rather reclined, a knight in the) him that he dare not refuse ?”’ 


half armour of the times. Before him stood 
a marble table, whose unblemished surface 
sustained a lamp, the faint rays of which shone 
tull upon his face. Its lines had settled in the 
expression of suffering ; and at short intervals 
tears, which he impatiently struck from them, 
glistened in hiseyes. He sighed heavily, and 


once or twice, rose hastily from his seat, as if, 


cndeavouring to escape from the weight that 
lay on his spirits. Suddenly a narrow entrance 
in view, opened and closed again after admit- 
ting a young and delicately formed female. At 
her appearance he hastened towards her and 
raising trom her face a rich veil that concealed 
it, he kissed her fervently and in silence : then, 
taking her hand, he led her to an open case- 
ment, through which the moon streamed in 
unshadowed splendour. From thence he 
looked upward, and strove to discover in the 
overhanging firmament, the star which the 
juggling science of the aye, had taught him 
to revere as the arbiter of his fate. It shone 
with a mild and steady light; and to an unpre- 
possessed mind would have suggested images 
of repose and beauty; but his diseased imugi- 
nation saw written on its placid disk, menaces 
of fatal import, and he shuddered as he read 
the visionary threat. 

«¢ Constantia,” he said, addressing his com- 
panion in hollow, tremulous accents, “ the con- 
clave have met, and the humble knight whose 
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He ended, and the youthful girl whom he 
addressed, stood pale and motionless as mar- 
ble. It was in truth, aharsh revealment to one, 
whose love was intense as the worship of holy 
thing—whose boundless security required ail 
the power of the darkly predictive words she 
had just heard,to chill andto break it. She nad 
been sailing on a quiet sea, in a barque teem- 
ing with soft sounds and pleasant emotions, 
and now was stranded on a lone shore with no- 
thing to greet her sense but the monotonous 
discord of an angry ocean. She might not 
unaptly be compared in her present hopeless 
and solitary condition to a traveller who having 
smoothed his pillow at night on one of those 
verdant spots that adorn the barrenness of the 
desert, with living rills gushing around him, 
and fresh leaves waving over him, awakes on 
the morrow tothe horrors of endless and burn- 
ing sterrility. She strove tospeak, but the 
words rattled hoarsely in her throat, and the 
effort spent itself in inarticulate sounds. But 
there was a proud spirit in her eye, that gave 
promise of early and greater self command : 
and well was that promise kept. “* Godfrey,” 
she said in low but distinct accents, “ when 
your summons came, | was alone in the solita- 
ry chamber, which to be near you, | have cho- 
sen instead of my father’s free hall. I was a 
lone with the dishonour for which I bartered 





a spotless name, and yet when your messen- 

















ger’s step awoke the sleeping echoes of that 
room I knew that he came to guide me to 
your presence, and | was happier in that re- 
flection, than fame or the love of kindred could 
have made me. But you say right, the para- 
mour of your obscure days, deserves not to 
share in the splendours of your future lot.— 
‘The hand that led me by mine from my youth- 
ful home, had no other trust than the bridle 
reins, and a good sword. <A weightier care is 
in store for it, and I resign its protection. Say 
I not well, love?” She crept into his bosom, 
and lay there with an eye as calm and as bright 
as ever shone on happier days. Then rising, 
she looked up in his face, earnestly—tenderly. 

“ Godfrey,” she continued, ‘lend me your 
poniard, I know it is ever by your side, and as 
a parting gift 1 would weave around its hilt a 
ringlet of the poor hair you have praised so 
often.” She received the dagger from him. 
It had been won in surife from the infidel, and 
was enchased with rich jewels. Her dark 
hair was twined around it. The moment after 
she buried it in her side, and fell bleeding at 
his feet! Quick as thought he upraised her 
inanimate body. He bound up its wound, and 
warmed her faded lips with his kisses, till 
they blushed again with the sanguine die of 
the rose. Hope re-illuminated his eye for a 
moment, but gradually left it, as those lips re- 
sumed the ashy paleness of death. He took 
that white and lifeless hand and sighed over it 
a last adieu. “That blow—that blow !—lIt 
has killed us both, Constantia.” 

The sultry plains of Syria were crowded 
with the array of war. The crescent and the 
cross waved in deadly hostility over its parch- 
ed soil. Around the bannersof the turbaned 
prophet, were gathered the bravest of his wor- 
shippers—the swarthy Bedouin, the melancho- 
ly Turk, and pale, enervate Persian, Opposed 
to them was the flower of Christendom—the 
hosts of France and England, of middle Ger- 
many, and Venice the mistress of the seas. 
Malta’s best lances were there, but without 
their legitimate leader. Godfrey the grand 
master of their order, had myteriously disap- 
peared from amongst them. Dark and inju- 
rious suspicions were levelled at his kingly 
competitors in fame, from which his followers 
were only won by the absorbing interest of the 
approaching strife. It came at last, and thou- 
sands who on that day saw the sun tise bright 
and and unclouded, lay stiff and cold, ere its 
beams were quenched in night. The dawn 
marshalled them forth—followers of the cross 
and the crescent. “he middle hour found them 
bravely contending. Lut we are not fit chron- 
iclers of the events of that conflict. A single 
feature of them, however, we would fain com- 
memorate. 

Overpowered by numbers, and oppressed by 
long continued exertions, the knights of St. 
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John were slowly retiring before the countless 


gave them anew the advantage of the fight. 
At this critical period when retreat was rapidly 
assuming the characteristics of flight, a knight 
apparelled in sable armour, and bestriding a 
noble animal of the same colour appeared 
among them. Le shouted the war cry of the 
order, and urging his horse at full speed against 
the nearest assailants, struck them down in his 
progress. Long and unimpeded, he kept on 
his victorious way till the boldest of his follow- 
ers trembled athis rashness. The catastrophe 
was however at hand, and the blood that bedab- 
bled his armour, tes'ified thathe had not pur- 
sued his stern career unharmed. The stroke 
of a battle axe parried on his sword, had shiv- 
ered it to pieces: he drew from his bosom a 
poniard, whose jewelled hilt was encircled with 
a single tress of raven hair. (Was it Constan- 
tua’s?) He raised it aloft to strike a last blow, 
but life waned in the effort, and horse and rider 
came to the earth together, to rise from it no 
more. 

FE 


SUMMARY. 


A church bell of steel has been made in Cincinnati. 
It is in the form of a three sided pyramid, the mouth be- 
ing triangular; it is supposed to be an improvement on 
common bells, both in shane and material, 

A bright thought.—During the late fire in Boston, 
the old state house is thought to have been saved by the 
following expedient. A gentleman stopped with rags 
the lower ends of the conductors which lead from the 
eave-troughs, which caused the water discharged upon 
the roof by the engines, to flow over the sides of the 
building, and prevent its catching fire from the vehe- 
mence of the heat or the flying sparks.—.N. ¥. Staiceman. 
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LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


13° In order to render thetiext volume of the Reray, 
RePostroRY more worthy of the patronage of its au- 
merous subscribers, and with a further view of encou- 
raging ‘* native” literature, we now offer the following 
premiums— 

Ist.—For the best OntatnaL TALr, or Essay, to 
occupy not more than four, nor less than two pages of 
the Repository —$10. 

2d.—For the second best Ontg1nar, TALE or Essay, 
—a set of Byron’s works, handsomely bound. 

Jd.—For the best piece of MisceLLanrous Portry, 
not to exceed eighty lines—a complete set of the Rena- 
sitory. 

All communications must be directed to William 7. 
Stoddard, Hudson, N. Y., and forwarded (post paid’ 
prior to the first day of May next; when the premiums 
will be awarded by a committee of gentlemen selecied 
for the purpose. 





— 
MARRIED, 

At Ghent on the 26th ult. by the Rey. Mr. Wynkoop, 
Mr. Witxi1am Moun, of Ghent, to Miss Canoting 
New, of Claverack. 

At Columbia Ville on Sunday evening the 4th inst. be 
the Rev. Mr. Sturges, Mr. Joun Heap, to Miss Manis 
WARREN. 

By the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Cyrus M. Stxssrins, } 
to Miss SARAH SMITH, all of this city. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the 26th ult. Mr. Curistorner Kir. 
MORE, in the Ist year of his age. 

In this city, on Sunday the 27th ult. Mrs. Hawn ary 
BARNARD, who ina few weeks would have been 7t 


on 
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myriads of the cast, when a remarkable incident] years of age, 


















































































































FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
STANZAS. 

“* No tongue will chide a mother’s gloom 

Vor mock a mother’s sigh.-—James L. Coie. 


I have seen the fond mother weep over her son, 
As he lay in his shroud on a bier, 

Exclaiming—** O my God, let thy will e’er be done,” 
And still heaving the while the sad tear. 


I have seen his remains carried slow to the grave 
While the mourners would follow apace ; 

I have seen the dust fall o'er the form of the brave, 
As they fill’d up the burial-place. 


Y have heard the bell toll in the village church dome 
When it sounded in notes sad and wild, 

As the parent return’d to her sorrowful home, 
Deploring the death of her child. 


I have seen her oft weep by the side of her bed— 
I have seen a seat, vacant, bereft ; 

1 have seen her in sorrow reclining her head, 
And caressing a child that was left! 


Henry. 
es 
¥OR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
TO —— 


To mingle once, what though I sighed, 
In fashion’s giddy reign, 
To sweep along the fairy tide, 
In youth and beauties train, 
My heart, it can no longer Jave 
To revel with the gay, 
For pleasuie was a w@mton dove— 
A false one—flown away. 


I cannot seek the syren smile 
That sheds a borrowed joy ; 
And yet inflicts a wound the while 
It pleases, to destroy 
The brighter hours that peace might give 
‘To one who once had given 
The dearest hopes of all that live, 
To wander—far from heaven. 


And what are they who seek to win 
My thoughts to bow below 

The knowledge of the soul within ; 
Count ye them friend or foe?— 

If they are fricnds—I need them not 
If foes—they meet my scorn: 

Jdfan’s reason once, if ‘tis forgot, 
Far better be not born. 


Then let me Jaugh at folly, when 
My humour makes me gay ; 
The rich are wise, but better men 
May dance their woes away. 
The school of feeling—'tis the law ; 
How many, too, are wise ! 
But justice is a silly daw, 
Which sings not, though it tries. D. 


a 


MISS DOLLY-HARD-TO-PLEASE. 
I do not love a man that’s tall, 

A man that’s little ’s worse than all; 

J much abhor a man that’s fat, 


, - 
Aman that's lean és wors? than fawt 


THE 
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A young man is a constant pes, 
An old man would my room infest , 

I do not like a wan that’s fair, 

A man that’s black I cannot bear. 

A man of sense [ could not rule, 

And from my heart } hate a fool ; 

A sober man [ will not take, 

A drunken man my heart would breaé-: 
All these I do sincerely hate, 

And yet [ love the married state! 


ANSWER BY BOB-WHAT-YOU-PLEASE, 


Dolly, am the man for thee— 
I'm neither tal) nor slender, 

Nor old, nor young—come, treat with mg, 
I'm ready to surrender. 


Nor grossly fat, nor ghostly spare, 
Nor sedulous, nor slack, Miss; 
Like puny boy I am not fair, 
Nox like an Indian black, Miss. 


Plain common-sense I do not lack, 
And that’s a lawful tender; 

Yet I ne’er made an Almanack, 
Nor saw the Witch of Endor. 


No sober mock-face lump am], 
That deems the bottle treason ; 

I'll stick to Bacchus while ]’m dry, 
But will not drown my reason. 


So, Dolly, ifI please your mind, 
With you I'd like to winter; 

And when you wish my place to finde 
Enquire of the Printer. 


—_—_e_ 
WHEN, THE WHERE, THE WHY, THE WHAT, 
Epitaph on a Hermit. 


For years upon a mountain’s brow, 

A hermit liv’d—the Lord knows how; 

A rope and sackcloth did he wear, 

And got his food—the Lord knows where ; 
Hardships and penance were his lot, 

He often pray’d—the Lord knows what ; 

At length this holy man did die, 

He left the world—the Lord knows why ; 
He’s buried in this gloomy den, 

And he shall rise—the Lord knows when. 


ENIGIVLAS. 


ee UE EINE NEIEEEIEEEEnemneeeeeee ae — 


‘* We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


_ ———— —_———_—-_ —_ _— <-> 


Answer to pUzZLES in our last. 


PuzzLE 1-—Game at Whist. 
PuzzLeE u1.—A guinea. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 


Why is perfume on paper like the earnings of a stock- 
broker ? 


It. 
y isa blacksmith’s apron like the gates of a nun- 
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